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INTRODUCTION 


What  meeting  planner  or  property  manager  would  consciously  omit  or 
delete  at  least  10%  of  potential  attendees  or  customers?  None,  of  course, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  economics  are  doing  such  an  effective  job 
of  pulling  in  the  reins  on  numbers,  and  shrinking  attendance. 

But  by  remaining  unconscious  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  individuals, 
a meeting  planner  or  property  manager  is,  in  effect,  shutting  the  door 
on  a sizable  number  of  potential  attendees  who  simply  require  some 
adjustments  in  making  a meeting  environment  accessible. 

Given  an  appropriate  environment,  disabled  individuals,  “when 
attending  conferences  or  conventions,  do  everything  that  others  do — 
attend  sessions,  appear  as  speakers,  serve  as  officers  or  program  staffers, 
shop,  drink,  dine,  play  and  socialize,  tour,  attend  religious  services,  etc.,” 
says  John  Caprio,  chief,  division  of  consumer  affairs.  State  of  Ohio 
Rehabilitation  Services  Commission. 

In  essence,  it’s  the  environment — not  the  person — that  is  handicapped, 
contends  Rita  McGaughey,  environmental  specialist.  National  Easter 
Seal  Society. 

Sometimes,  the  answer  is  standard  and  traditional,  such  as  renting  vans 
with  hydraulic  lifts  for  transporting  wheelchair-bound  attendees,  or 
ensuring  that  elevator  numbers  are  posted  in  braille.  Other  solutions 
require  more  creativity,  such  as  a specially  rigged  amplification  system 
— hooked  to  a pair  of  individual  headphones — that  enabled  a hard  of 
hearing  attendee  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Professional  Bowlers 
Association  to  tune  in,  comfortably,  to  the  proceedings. 

Although  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons  helped  raise  the 
population’s  overall  understanding  of  the  needs — and  abilities — of 
handicapped  persons,  specific  methods  for  incorporating  this  heightened 
consciousness  into,  say,  meeting  planning  still  lag  behind.  “There’s  been 
a change,  but  it’s  not  that  great,”  says  Robyn  Ertwine,  librarian. 
Resource  Center  at  Moss  Rehabilitation  Center,  Philadelphia.  “More 
attitude  awareness  work  needs  to  be  done,  or  else  you  reinforce  that 
vicious  cycle.” 

A vicious  cycle?  Planners  and  property  managers  could  always  beg  off 
resposibility  for  inaccessible  sites  by  citing  the  old  line,  “Why  should 
we  make  special  accommodations  for  handicapped  persons  if  we  never 
see  any  at  our  meeting?”  Of  course,  the  reason  the  attendance  of  this 
population  was  so  low  was  because  the  meetings  were  indeed 
inaccessible. 

Even  the  facilities  that  had  adequate  provisions  for  disabled  attendees 
may  now  fall  short  of  meeting  needs,  since  larger  numbers  of 


handicapped  individuals  are  living  and  working  in  the  mainstream  and 
as  part  and  parcel  of  this  existence,  attend  more  professional  gatherings. 
What  was  sufficient  before  is  no  longer  enough. 

And  what  tends  to  maintain  physical  inaccessibility  are  attitudinal 
barriers.  “You  can’t  stop  with  getting  rid  of  the  architectural  barriers,” 
says  Edmond  Leonard,  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Until  accessibility  is  a universal  given,  planners  are 
responsible  for  informing  potential  attendees  that  the  meeting  will  be 
accessible,  such  as  in  a low-key  announcement  on  advance  releases 
announcing  the  upcoming  meeting,  or  by  including  the  International 
Symbol  of  Accessibility  on  all  advance  notices. 

After  all,  the  aim  of  this  entire  issue  is  to  foster  independence  for 
handicapped  persons;  not  to  treat  them  differently,  but  to  include  them 
in  the  mainstream.  And  today’s  concept  of  independence — what  would 
be  considered  “reasonable”  accommodations  for  a disabled  individual, 
for  instance — is  less  radically  demanding,  more  practical,  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  Handicapped  persons  have  handicaps — there’s  no  getting 
around  it.  But  within  that  context,  much  can  be  done  to  create 
equality. 

Making  provisions  for  disabled  individuals  often  benefits  able-bodied 
persons;  it  does  not  set  handicapped  persons  apart.  For  example,  more 
people  use  the  ramps  than  stairs  at  the  beautiful  Cincinnati  Plaza,  a 
downtown  square,  says  Caprio.  Ramps  are  easier  for  everyone. 

Speaking  of  benefits  . . . the  Internal  Revenue  Service  allows  deductions 
for  private  firms  up  to  $25,000  a year  to  make  facility  accommodations 
for  handicapped  persons.  Many  states  also  have  these  provisions  in 
their  income  tax  laws  to  grant  up  to  $25,000  a year  for  the  removal  of 
architectural  barriers. 

Ideally,  though,  newly-constructed  hotels  and  meeting  facilities  are 
accessible  from  day  one.  “We’d  prefer  to  show  them  how  to  do  it  right 
in  the  first  place,  rather  than  have  them  make  modifications  later,”  says 
Ron  Mace,  president.  Barrier  Free  Environments. 

Such  planning  saves  money — and  some  of  the  modifications  needed  to 
incorporate  handicapped  individuals  into  the  mainstream  of  meetings 
are  costly.  Interpreters  for  deaf  attendees  can  run  $100  each  day — and 
you  have  to  hire  two,  because  an  interpreter  can  only  work  one  hour  at 
a time. 

Still  there  are  many  services  that  can  be  acquired  at  little  or  no  cost. 
There’s  a whole  army  of  volunteers — Scouts,  Red  Cross  nurses,  military 
personnel — who  can  perform  such  services  as  wSlking  guide  dogs, 
pushing  wheelchairs,  etc. 

Even  when  it  comes  to  hotels  and  meeting  areas,  the  meeting  planner 
has  resources — and  clout,  in  the  form  of  dollars — to  demand  accessible 
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quarters  for  his  or  her  group.  “Meeting  planners  can  have  tremendous 
influence,”  says  Mace.  “Just  make  it  known  that  you’re  concerned.” 


FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  CALL 
FOR  ACCESSIBILITY 


Accessibility  for  handicapped  persons  became  a national  issue  in  the 
1970s  when  Congress  passed  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  as  the 
“national  bill  of  rights”  for  disabled  persons.  Implementation  began  in 
1977  with  the  first  set  of  federal  regulations  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

These  federal  regulations  affect  you,  even  if  you  hold  most  of  your 
meetings  in  private  facilities  that  are  largely  unaffected  by  the 
regulations;  that  is,  these  guidelines  should  serve  to  inspire  the  private 
sector. 

The  federal  regulations  in  general,  call  for  full  access  and 
participation  by  disabled  persons  in  any  program  or  service  supported 
in  any  part  by  federal  assistance.  These  regulations  also  require 
affirmative  action  in  the  employment  of  handicapped  individuals. 

The  federal  regulations  caused  many  states  to  renew  their  efforts  to 
bring  public  facilities  into  compliance  with  methods  of  making  them 
more  accessible.  All  states  now  have  regulations  requiring  new 
facilities  for  the  public  to  be  accessible.  Some  regulations  also  set 
conditions  for  bringing  existing  facilities  into  compliance  when  they 
are  remodeled  or  renovated. 

State  regulations,  unlike  federal  regulations,  generally  address  only 
building  access  and  architectural  barriers  that  prevent  access. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  these  government  regulations  you  should 
be  aware  of  in  considering  meeting  facilities,  says  Bob  Woodward, 
director  of  special  projects,  Harwood  Beebe,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

• When  a meeting  or  conference  is  supported,  even  in  part,  by  federal 
funds,  handicapped  persons  must  be  accommodated,  as  part  of  the 
public,  to  participate  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

• Several  states,  such  as  Illinois  and  South  Carolina,  have  passed 
regulations  requiring  state-supported  meetings  to  be  held  only  in 
fully  accessible  facilities.  Check  the  laws  in  each  state. 

• The  definition  of  handicapped  or  disabled  includes  those  persons 
physically  or  mentally  disabled,  those  with  loss  of  sight  and  hearing 
and  such  wide  range  of  other  disabilities  such  as  mental  retardation, 
stroke  victims,  epilepsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  arthritis,  asthma  and 
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• diabetes.  The  federal  definition  also  includes  the  elderly,  those 
persons  65-and-older  who  may  have  one  or  more  of  the  above 
disabilities. 

• Handicapped  access  includes  access  to  all  public  facilities  with  the 
maximum  of  independent  mobility,  without  assistance.  Federal 
regulations  generally  call  for  access  and  participation  without 
unnecessary  separation  or  any  form  of  discrimination. 

Another  consideration:  If  a company  or  organization  requires 
attendance  at  a particular  meeting,  the  company  should  pay  for  any 
special  expenses  incurred  by  a handicapped  person,  such  as  a special 
van  from  the  airport  to  hotel,  says  Sharon  Turner  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  If  the  meeting  is 
optional,  the  sponsoring  company  is  less  obliged  to  pay  for  extra 
expenses. 


ATTITUDES  DO  MORE  DAMAGE 
THAN  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS* 


As  a trainer  or  meeting  planner,  you  may  have  some  experience  with 
the  architectural  aspects  of  barriers,  but  have  your  attendees  ever 
experienced  a truly  barrier-free  meeting?  Barriers  in  the  physical 
environment — steps,  unreachable  elevator  controls,  revolving  doors,  etc. 
— are  substantive  barriers  and  need  to  be  addressed,  but  attitudinal  and 
communication  barriers  can  be  even  more  disabling. 

Here’s  a checklist  that  may  help  you  think  through  some  of  these  issues: 

1.  Are  you  personally  comfortable  in  your  own  interactions  with 
disabled  individuals? 

Do  you  feel  uneasy  communicating  with  a hearing-impaired  person 
because  you  don’t  sign?  Do  you  know  how  to  involve  a person  having 
cerebral  palsy  in  group  interaction  when  his/her  speech  is  difficult  to 
understand?  Do  you  ever  forget  to  read  aloud  slides  or  overheads 
when  there’s  a vision-impaired  attendee  in  the  group?  Any  uncertainty 
you  feel  will  transmit  itself  to  your  group,  so  how  can  you  begin  to 
deal  with  your  own  feelings  about  handicapped  persons? 

Read  Frank  Bowe’s  Handicapping  America  (Harper  and  Row,  1978) 
or  The  Unexpected  Minority  (Gliedman  & Roth  for  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Children,  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  1980).  Both 
books  address  the  compounding  effects  of  physical  barriers  and 


*by  Jinny  Spann,  training  assistant,  West  Virginia  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training  Center. 
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centuries  of  attitudinal  barriers,  both  in  the  way  disabled  individuals 
function  in  a “normal”  environment,  and  on  the  way  able-bodied 
persons  perceive  disability. 

Make  a point  of  interacting  with  handicapped  individuals.  Personal 
contact  is  the  best  way  to  bring  about  change,  to  help  you  begin  to 
see  the  people  behind  their  disabilities.  Then,  you  can  see 
handicapped  individuals  as  meeting  attendees  and  get  on  with  your 
job  as  a meeting  planner. 

Remember  that  handicapped  individuals  are  people.  Are  you 
unconsciously  expecting  an  outpouring  of  gratitude  for  your  efforts 
in  arranging  accommodations?  Your  attendees  expect  comfortable 
facilities  as  a matter  of  course,  and  so  do  disabled  individuals.  Can 
you  separate  meeting-issues  from  people-issues?  Every  meeting  comes 
with  a myriad  of  people-issues.  Attendees  who  have  physical 
limitations  are  no  different. 

2.  Can  you  help  other  attendees  become  comfortable  in  their 
interactions  with  disabled  participants? 

Your  own  behavior  is  the  best  demonstration  — such  ways  as  how  you 
acknowledge  an  interpreter  with  an  introduction  and  a brief 
explanation  of  his/her  role,  by  integrating  space  for  wheelchairs  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  meeting  area,  or  by  paraphrasing  the  response 
of  a speech-impaired  individual  before  throwing  the  question  back  to 
the  group. 

3.  How  will  service  personnel  at  the  hotel  or  convention  center 
respond  to  the  needs  of  disabled  individuals? 

It’s  no  secret  that  a single  surly  desk  clerk  can  undo  the  most 
congenial  meeting  atmosphere,  but  how  do  most  people  react  to 
disability?  What  makes  the  bellboy  hasten  to  another  arrival  to  avoid 
someone  who  is  blind?  Why  does  the  waitress  seem  annoyed  with  the 
customer  who  is  hearing  impaired?  Why  doesn’t  the  reservations  clerk 
routinely  assign  a room  near  the  elevator  to  persons  using  leg  braces 
and  Canadian  crutches? 

Why  does  the  reverse  behavior  sometimes  happen?  The  waitress 
hovering  solicitiously.  The  front  desk  manager  feels  compelled  to 
mention  he  once  went  to  school  with  a blind  girl.  The  bellhop 
immediately  begins  pushing  the  wheelchair. 

From  your  vantage  point  as  a planner,  you  can  see  what’s  happening: 
People  react  to  unfamiliar  and  thus  stressful  situations  by  avoidance, 
anger  and  overcompensation.  They  may  mean  well,  but  they 
frequently  don’t  know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  You  may  want 
to  find  out  in  advance  how  much  contact  the  hotel  or  convention 
staff  has  had  with  disabled  guests.  Maybe  a short  training  session  or 
orientation  would  be  helpful.  Many  advocacy  groups  are  available  to 
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provide  awareness  programs  combining  practical  tips  with 
sensitization  experiences. 

4.  How'  do  you  know  when  a meeting  environment  is  barrier-free? 
Consult  the  handicapped  individual  first.  People  who’ve  been  coping 
with  the  environment  all  along  often  have  the  best  and  easiest 
solutions  based  on  first-hand  experience.  Most  consumer  groups  and 
state  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agencies  have  on  staff  or  can 
recommend  individuals  to  help  you  do  site  surveys  or  assist  in 
planning  adaptations.  Their  help  can  often  secure  information  about 
the  city  you  won’t  get  from  “official”  sources,  such  as  the  least 
expensive  and  best  van  services. 

Communicate  with  prospective  attendees  in  advance.  Let  them  know 
what’s  accessible  and  inaccessible  in  town.  Always  request  special 
needs  information  on  registration  forms  and  when  in  doubt,  call  and 
ask. 

Do  a post-meeting  evaluation  whenever  possible.  You  may  discover 
both  positive  and  negative  factors  you  never  expected.  Then  be  sure 
to  feed  back  this  information  to  the  appropriate  sources. 

5.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  handicapped  individual  as  potential 
customer? 

A few  years  ago  a wheelchair  was  an  unusual  sight.  Now,  you  see  the 
international  access  symbol  all  over  America.  More  interpreters  than 
ever  are  available.  Handicapped  individuals  travel  extensively.  (Read 
Lois  Reamy’s  Travelability:  A Guide  for  the  Physically  Disabled 
Travelers  in  the  United  States). 

This  is  a new  and  relatively  untapped  market.  Handicapped  persons: 

• purchase  tuition  to  your  meeting,  register  at  your  conference,  buy 
your  products; 

• buy  plane  tickets,  hotel  rooms,  food  and  beverage  in  restaurants; 

• visit  the  city’s  sites  and  attractions. 

6.  Heed  your  own  good  common  sense. 

If  at  all  possible,  personally  survey  the  meeting  site.  Tour  the  hotel, 
and  travel  through  the  airport  with  your  senses  tuned  to  ways 
people  will  need  to  traverse  the  facility.  Not  all  hotel  and 
transportation  staff  really  understand  accessibility.  You  may  get 
information  that’s  well-intentioned  but  not  necessarily  accurate.  When 
in  doubt,  get  a consultant  and  check.  For  instance,  one  hotel,  which 
was  accessible  in  every  other  way,  scheduled  the  complimentary 
cocktail  hour  in  the  pool /greenhouse,  which  had  a wheelchair- 
trapping slatted  redwood  floor. 

• Negotiate!  Most  hotels  are  willing  to  work  with  you  in  exchange 
for  your  business.  Most  cities  have  a choice  of  several  accessible 
sites. 
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• Warn  participants  in  advance  of  situations  you  cannot 
accommodate.  In  one  major  city  the  only  downtown-to-airport  van 
service  cost  $30  one-way.  Unprepared  arrivals  would  have  been  in 
for  a real  shock! 

• Patronize  and  recommend  those  locations  which  do  work  out. 

They  deserve  your  repeat  business. 


HOW  TO  HELP? 

ASK  YOUR  ATTENDEES 


The  best  way  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  a handicapped  meeting 
attendee  is  to  find  out  from  him,  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  what  he 
requires  and  how  you  might  best  provide  it. 

What’s  the  best  way  to  learn  what  he  needs?  Simple.  Ask.  Do  not 
assume  a blind  participant  needs  something  because  that’s  what 
another  visually-impaired  individual  requested  last  year.  Everyone  is 
different,  and  most  handicapped  persons  are  used  to — and  very 
willing  to — tell  a planner  exactly  what  they  need  for  maximum 
comfort. 

A comprehensive  personal  assistance  request  form  can  elicit  most 
everything  you’ll  need  to  know.  Sent  far  enough  in  advance  of  the 
meeting,  you  can  include  special  needs  in  your  planning  and  ensure 
smooth,  non-obtrusive  satisfaction  to  disabled  attendees. 

A personal  assistance  request  form  might  include  the  following 
questions,  as  suggested  by  Barrier  Free  Environments,  Inc.: 

1.  Do  you  prefer  to  have  a wheelchair  accessible  room? 

Yes No 

2.  Do  you  have  any  disability  which  might  require  special  materials 

or  services?  Yes No 

If  yes,  please  check  appropiate  line: 

mobility  impaired 

use  a wheelchair 

visually  impaired 

hearing  impaired 

other 

3.  In  which  form  would  you  prefer  to  receive  conference  materials? 
Regular  print 

Large  print 

Braille 

On  cassette  tapes 
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4.  Will  you  need  wheelchair  access  to  the  meeting  site? 

Yes No 

5.  Will  you  need  a certified  sign  language  interpreter? 

Yes No 

6.  Will  you  need  a reader?  Yes  No  

7.  Any  other  types  of  assistance? 

Another  method,  as  used  successfully  by  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  reads  as  follows: 

I have  special  diet  needs  (Specify  below). 

use  a wheelchair.  Dimensions  hub  to  hub in. 

I use  crutches  and  need  to  be  near  elevator. 

I am  blind  or  visually  impaired. 

I am  deaf  or  hearing  impaired. 

Other  (Specify) 

I will will  not need  special  assistance  in  evacuating  my 

room  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


INACCESSIBLE  SLEEPING  ROOMS 
CREATE  LARGEST  PROBLEMS 


“Hotels  are  the  biggest  problem  of  all,”  says  Sharon  Turner  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  “We  hear 
the  most  complaints  about  inaccessible  sleeping  rooms.” 

Again,  ignorance  about  the  needs  of  handicapped  guests  is  generally  the 
reason  for  inaccessibility.  One  hotel  even  went  so  far  as  to  post  a sign 
that  read,  “pardon  our  ignorance  (on  this  issue),  and  tell  us  what  you 
need.”  Response  to  this  honest  admission  was  excellent. 

Another  hotel,  upon  booking  a large  group  of  persons  with  a particular 
disability,  held  in-house  training  sessions  and  discussion  groups  for  all 
staff  employees,  from  housekeepers  to  front  desk  personnel.  Prior 
knowledge  about  the  disability  helped  to  sensitize  employees  and 
taught  them  about  the  needs  that  might  crop  up. 

Attitudinal  barriers  aside,  there  are  some  physical  considerations  you 
should  keep  in  mind  when  shopping  for  accessible  hotel  rooms.  The 
following  list  is  excerpted  from  The  Planner’s  Guide  to  Barrier  Free 
Meetings,  published  by  Barrier  Free  Environments,  Inc.: 

1.  Sleeping  room  entrance  doors  must  be  wide  enough  to  provide  at 
least  32  inches  of  clear  opening  width  with  the  door  in  the  open 
position. 
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2.  Some  people  cannot  operate  a round  door  knob.  A good 
temporary  solution  is  to  install  an  add-on  lever  handle. 

3.  The  bathroom  door  should  provide  the  same  clearance  as  the  entry 
door  and  should  always  swing  out  of  the  bathroom.  The  door  might 
also  be  removed  to  provide  additional  width  if  the  opening  is  too 
narrow  with  the  door  in  place. 

4.  Inside  the  bathroom  there  should  be  enough  room  to  allow 
someone  in  a wheelchair  to  approach  each  of  the  fixtures. 

5.  Some  people  cannot  grasp  and  twist  smooth  round  knobs  on 
faucets.  These  can  be  easily  replaced  with  standard  knobs  that  have 
small  blades  or  lever-type  provisions. 

6.  Often,  towel  racks  are  inaccessible.  A simple  solution  is  to  place 
towels  on  lavatory  counter  or  toilet  tank  where  they  can  be  reached. 

7.  Inaccessible  electrical  receptacles  can  be  remedied  by  placing  a 
short  extension  cord  in  the  outlet. 

8.  Tubs  with  shower  curtains  are  preferred.  Glass  shower  doors  are 
usually  not  acceptable. 

9.  There  must  be  enough  space  on  each  side  of  the  beds  to  allow 
someone  in  a wheelchair  to  approach  from  either  side. 


AVOID  OFFENSIVE 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES 


Call  it  semantics,  but  there  are  certain  words  and  uses  of  the  language 
that  are  less  offensive  to  handicapped  persons  when  you’re  discussing 
their  disabilities. 

For  instance,  alternate  between  the  words  “handicapped”  and  “disabled.” 

Always  use  either  of  the  above  words  as  an  adjective,  not  as  a noun. 
That  is,  refer  to  “handicapped  attendees,”  rather  than  “the 
handicapped.” 

Disabled  persons  are  affected,  not  afflicted,  with  their  particular 
handicap. 

It’s  better  to  refer  to  someone’s  condition,  rather  than  his  or  her 
disease.  It  may  not  be  a disease. 

Most  important,  those  of  us  lucky  enough  not  to  have  any  disabilities 
are  able-bodied,  not — heaven  forbid — “normal.” 
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PRE-PLAN  YOUR  STRATEGY 
FOR  POTENTIAL  EMERGENCIES 


As  more  and  more  handicapped  individuals  attend  a greater  number  of 
professional  meetings,  they  simultaneously  expose  themselves  to  more 
potential  emergency  situations,  such  as  hotel  fires — or  even  stuck 
elevators. 

In  many  cases,  disabled  persons  require  no  special  design  features  for 
emergency  evacuation,  only  more  time  than  able-bodied  persons  to 
leave  the  building  or  dangerous  areas. 

But  there  are  things  you  should  check,  both  at  hotels  and  meeting 
facilities,  in  order  to  ensure  optimum  safety  for  handicapped  participants: 

1.  Have  the  hotel  or  facility  contact  the  local  fire  and  police 
departments  to  alert  them  there  are  disabled  guests  at  the  property. 

2.  Establish  a system  with  the  front  desk  staff,  identifying  disabled 
guests  as  they  register,  noting  their  type  of  handicap,  their  room 
numbers,  etc.,  so  the  hotel  personnel  or  fire  service  will  know  the  exact 
location  of  persons  requiring  assistance  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

3.  When  showing  visually  impaired  guests  to  their  sleeping  rooms, 
request  that  the  bellman  orient  them  to  the  location  of  the  nearest 
emergency  evacuation  route. 

4.  Announce  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting  or  session  the  proper 
emergency  exit  routes  and  the  procedures  to  follow. 

5.  Identify  through  a comprehensive  personal  assistance  request  form 
which  participants  say  they  need  special  help  in  evacuating  their  rooms 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 

6.  If  the  meeting  is  large  enough  to  warrant  it,  set  up  an  emergency 
telephone  hotline  for  handicapped  attendees. 

7.  If  ramps  or  stairs  are  integral  to  emergency  exits,  make  sure  these 
structures  are  constructed  of  a fire  retardant  material. 

8.  Check  whether  detectors  are  installed  in  conjunction  with  a warning 
system  that’s  compatible  with  your  attendees’  sensory  capabilities.  For 
instance,  hearing  impaired  persons  need  a system  that  activates  strobe 
lights,  vibrators  and/or  variable-velocity  fans.  Tactile  maps,  informing 
blind  individuals  of  escape  routes,  are  also  important. 

9.  Telephone  jack  outlets  would  be  helpful  if  placed  in  several  locations 
in  a hotel  room,  such  as  bedside  and  in  the  bathroom. 

10.  The  door  to  any  confined  space  with  a single  means  of  exit — a 
bathroom  for  instance — should  swing  out.  In-swinging  doors  pose  a 
potential  danger  should  the  wheelchair  user  fall  and  block  the  door. 
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11.  Fire  alarms  devices  must  be  located  within  reach  of  wheelchair  users. 

12.  For  hearing-impaired  attendees,  graphic  messages  confirming  receipt 
of  emergency  signals — such  as  a sign  in  an  elevator  cab  flashing  “help 

is  on  the  way”  when  a malfunction  is  reported — is  an  important  aid. 


THERE’S  A DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
ACCESSIBLE  AND  BARRIER-FREE 


Your  attendees  spend  the  bulk  of  their  waking  hours  in  convention 
centers,  meeting  rooms  and  in-house  banquet  areas,  so  it’s  particularly 
important  that  these  places  are  highly  accessible. 

Remember,  there’s  a difference  between  a place  that’s  accessible  and 
one  that’s  barrier  free.  A room  or  building  may  be  workably  accessible 
— although  not  ideal  in  set-up — but  that  doesn’t  mean  it’s  free  of  all 
barriers  that  might  hinder  free  movement  of  a handicapped  person. 

And  although  a building  displays  the  international  symbol  of  access,  you 
should  take  it  upon  yourself  to  investigate  the  facility  fully.  The  symbol, 
ideally,  is  a visible  acknowledgement  that  a problem  exists — and  has 
been  solved.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  used  judiciously. 

Certain  facilities  are  already  well  designed  for  access  by  handicapped 
visitors.  The  San  Antonio  Civic  Center,  for  instance,  offers  tactile 
indicators;  the  Georgia  World  Congress  Center  in  Atlanta  offers 
amplified  telephones;  the  Iowa  State  Center  uses  raised  letters  for  signs. 

Here  are  some  other  things  to  think  about,  as  you  begin  to  raise  your 
consciousness  about  planning  for  handicapped  attendees; 

1.  At  a 10-seat  table,  leave  out  a couple  of  chairs  to  make  space  for 
wheelchairs. 

2.  Try  to  have  formal  menus  printed  in  braille  or  large  type. 

3.  Try  to  use  meeting  rooms  that  are  pillar-free. 

4.  Look  for  a facility  that  has  all  its  meeting  rooms  in  one  area, 
preferably  on  one  floor. 

5.  Remember,  if  there  will  be  a large  number  of  wheelchair-bound 
people  at  your  meeting,  meeting  rooms  will  probably  hold  fewer 
attendees  than  if  everyone  sat  in  chairs  in  traditional  room  setups. 

6.  Make  sure  the  aisles  are  wide  enough,  both  in  dining  areas  and  in 
meeting  rooms,  for  a wheelchair  to  travel  with  ease. 

7.  One  trick  is  to  inform  waitresses  to  tell  blind  attendees  where  specific 
food  items  are  in  relation  to  12  o’clock  on  the  table. 
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8.  Are  elevator  numbers  written  in  braille? 

9.  In  order  to  follow  an  interpreter,  a deaf  person  will  be  most 
comfortable  if  you  ensure  light  sources  don’t  throw  shadows  on 
speakers  or  interpreters.  Also,  avoid  backlighting. 

10.  Registration  booths,  ticket  booths,  etc.,  can  be  made  accessible  to 
wheelchair-bound  attendees  by  providing  a small  convenient  counter- 
height table  between  booth  sections. 

11.  Schedule  interpreter-guided  tours  of  the  exhibit  hall,  as  well  as 
hands-on  tours. 

12.  Meeting  rooms  should  be  set  leaving  space  for  wheelchair  staggered 
throughout  the  room  so  disabled  persons  are  integrated. 

Go  ahead — you  continue  the  list. 


NATIONAL  CENTER 
OFFERS  FREE  HELP 


If  you’re  seeking  information  or  technical  assistance  on  matters 
relating  to  accessibility  and  barrier-free  design,  contact  the  National 
Center  for  a Barrier  Free  Environment  on  their  tollfree  WATS  line, 
(800)  424-2809. 

The  Travel  Information  Center  at  Moss  Rehabilitation  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia  will  provide  information  on  accessible  hotels,  attractions, 
modes  of  transportation,  restaurants,  etc.,  all  at  no  charge.  Call  (215) 
329-5715  or  write  to  the  center  at  12th  Street  and  Tabor  Road, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19141.  Also  at  Moss,  a pre-taped  Rehab  Line  will 
let  you  request  information  about  specific  needs  of  handicapped 
persons  to  incorporate  in  your  planning.  Write  for  an  explanatory 
brochure:  Rehab  Line,  Moss  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  12th  Street  and 
Tabor  Road,  Philadelphia,  PA  19141. 

A bookmark,  spelling  out  some  of  the  basic  rules  of  accessibility,  and 
a decal  depicting  the  international  symbol  of  access  are  both  available 
from  the  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
Washington,  D.C.  20210. 
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